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the skin of well-defined, diamond-shaped spots 1 to 5 cm. in di-
ameter; these appear on the back and sides of the animal as dark
red or purple areas which become raised. Extensive gangrene, with
subsequent sloughing of the skin, often follows the "diamond skin
disease."
The reproduction of the disease in swine by intravenous, intra-
muscular, or subcutaneous inoculation with virulent cultures is
not routinely successful. In 1944 Fortner and Dinter demonstrated
that cultures applied to skin scarifications resulted in a severe
erythematous lesion along the scratch and in case of the virulent
cultures in generalized infection. This technic has been confirmed
by Shuman, who has found it valuable in the study of immunity.
In 1955 Hughes reported that generalized swine erysipelas could
be produced by the inoculation of a virulent culture into the ear
vein.
In sheep the infection with Erysipelothrix insidiosa is char-
acterized by chronic polyarthritis. The infection is probably
soil-borne and enters the body through the umbilicus at birth.
Lambs up to 3 months of age appear to be most commonly stricken.
In spite of the extensive polyarthritis that may occur, the paren-
chymal organs are not involved.
In addition to causing outbreaks of disease in swine and sheep,
Erysipelothrix insidiosa has been isolated in sporadic cases of
infection of horses, cattle, dogs, reindeer, kangaroo, porpoise, and
wild boar.
Natural infections in turkeys, geese, ducks, chickens, and
pigeons are of an acute nature. The postmortem appearance in
birds is that of peracute septicemia. Attempts to infect poultry
artificially are not always successful, however, and many authors
conclude that fowls are relatively resistant to infection with the
swine erysipelas bacillus.
Of the laboratory animals, mice and pigeons are highly sus-
ceptible to experimental infection. Both die in eighteen to ninety-
six hours of acute septicemia. Rabbits are quite resistant although
Goldie and Collins were able to produce granulomatous joint le-
sions by repeated small intravenous injections. Subcutaneous in-
jections into rabbits may give rise to local inflammation and edema,
and highly virulent cultures may cause death in a period of from
several days to a week. Intravenous injections are more often fatal
to rabbits, and death often occurs in two or three days. Guinea
pigs are markedly resistant to infection with the swine erysipelas
bacillus. Horses, cattle, dogs, and cats are reactive to artificial in-
oculation of virulent strains.
Erysipeloid, as the disease is known in man, is characterized
by a painful swelling at the point of inoculation in the skin.